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VI.— THE GREEK ARTICLE IN FIRST AND SECOND 
CENTURY PAPYRI. 

This investigation is made chiefly with a view to getting 
light on the New Testament use of the article — in case the 
papyri have any such light to offer. The documents exam- 
ined and here referred to are, almost without exception, non- 
literary papyri of the first and second centuries a. d. from the 
P. Oxy., Vols. I.-IV. 

A phenomenon that at once claims attention is the very fre- 
quent occurrence of "Anarthrous Prepositional Phrases". 
The following — all more or less frequently met with in these 
papyri — will serve as examples (one reference is given for 
each) : 

Kara Kaipov 34. II. 4, irtpi Kioprjv Kop<3/?iv 45. 9, airb kw/xijs ^ol/ff- 
0«os 239. 4, art' '0£vpvyx<i>v v6Xtu>s 38. 2, iv ayvia 73. 22, iir' ap- 
<p68ov irAaretas 5 1. 15; £ ' s Br/poo-iav pvpvqv 69. 2, awb Xx/Sbi pvprps 
99. 7, iv o'lKia 'EwayaOov 51. 13, tk vlov 37. I. 9, awb Kowplas 37. I. 
7, iv XV 7 ' 63. 7> KaT <* pirfripa 68. 8, p*Ta KvpLov 45. 6, para rtktv- 
r-qv avrov 68. 14, e« kA«ivjjv . . . awb wpasr 523. 

Some of these phrases quoted from the papyri may be 
duplicated, others closely paralleled, in the N. T. Kara Kaipov of 
course is frequent. The papyri give us iv ohcia 'E7raya0oiJ, and 
in Matt. 26 : 6 we find iv oUia. 2v»<ovos, which looks much the 
same. A resident of Oxyrhynchus invites a friend to dinner 
awb alpos 6 (at 9 o'clock), and the phrase &wb eK-nys a>pa? in Matt. 
27 : 45 presents a very similar linguistic phenomenon. The 
very frequent air' 'O£iy>vyx<ov irdA«os of the papyri is paralleled 
by the N. T. «<c jtoAcws Na&peO (Luke 2:4). In P. Oxy. 63. 7 
(see above) we found iv \tpoi, and the N. T. furnishes many 
examples of the anarthrous use of this noun with various 
prepositions. (See e. g. Matt. 17: 22; 26: 45; Luke 1 : 71, 
74; 4: 11; Acts 2: 23; 7: 35; Gal. 3: 19.) With tk vlov 
(quoted above from papyri) cf. the same phrase in Acts 7: 
21 and Heb. 1 : 5- With curb Kowplas cf. eis xowpiav in Luke 14 : 
35 — the only occurrence of this word in the N. T. 
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But even apart from this identity or similarity of phrases 
the mere fact that a strong tendency is observed in the papyri 
— as in the N. T. — to omit the article with nouns used in 
prepositional phrases is not without significance. It would 
appear that the great frequency of these short-cut phrases in 
the N. T. is simply another illustration of the close affinity 
between the Sacred Books and the common speech of the 
time. This being the case we should not be hasty in classing 
as " Hebraic " certain expressions which may well belong to 
this general class. It may be true that the use of such phrases 
as iv rjfiepa opyrjs and irpo irpoawTrov Kvplov is due to Hebrew in- 
fluence, as Blass insists, but if so we need not suppose that 
even such a thoroughly Greek writer as Luke would greatly 
offend his linguistic " sense of fitness " when he adopted them. 
They are close parallels to many expressions which Greek- 
speaking people of the time used every day. 

It is possible that in several passages the Revisers might 
have given us a slightly different translation if it had been 
possible for them to study the use of prepositional phrases in 
the papyri. For instance one who has made some such obser- 
vations cannot well doubt that tk irokiv in Mark i : 45 means 
" into the city ", as given in the margin, instead of " into a 
city ", — as it stands in the text. In Luke 8 : 27 we are told of 
the Gerasene demoniac that " for a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not iv oucia, but in the tombs ". The mean- 
ing is certainly " in the house ", i. e. " at home ", rather than 
" in any house ", as R. V. has it. In Heb. 1 : 2 the marginal 
* a son " as an alternative to " his son " might probably be dis- 
pensed with. Westcott's rendering of iv owaywyfj (John 6: 
59 ; 18 : 20) " in time of solemn assembly " is a good illustra- 
tion of this sort of error. The use of this phrase seems to 
have been very similar to that of our corresponding expres- 
sion " in church ". 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that even 
such busy, matter-of-fact people as the writers of these non- 
literary papyri used the article with indifference. I have 
noted at least two cases where the article had at first been 
omitted and later inserted above the line. (See e. g. P. Oxy. 
113. 27.) In neither of these cases would the omission have 
been a serious grammatical offence, but evidently the writer 
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considered the matter important enough that a correction 
should be made. In accounts, receipts, etc., terse, business- 
like expression may be responsible for the omission of an 
article where it would otherwise be used; e. g. Moulton 
notes (Prol., p. 81) that "in family or business accounts 
among the papyri we find with significant frequency an item 
of so much eis iriiv, with the dative of the persons for whom 
this thoughtful provision is made". But examples of the 
regular articular infinitive with preposition are not wanting; 
e. g. P. Oxy. 69. 15: «s to Kai ifiax Svvaa8ai rrjv KpiOr/v awoXaPelv, 
" so that I may be able to recover the barley " ; 76. 25 : nyoos 
to avtvOwov fie wax, " in order to free me from responsi- 
bility ". As we have seen, the abbreviated expression ev oUiq. 
is very common in the papyri, yet the record of the law-suit 
of Pesouris vs. Saraeus furnishes us an illustration of such a 
very "proper" usage as this: «s -njv tou ■qpxripov olidav (P. 
Oxy. 37. 16). «r' aju.<£dSou irXaTtiai is quoted above, but we 
have also iirl tov avrov aft.(j)6Sov (P. Oxy. 257. 10) — the regular 
classical expression for "the same". P. Oxy. 34. 2. 11 has 
a nice example of the ol ptv . ... 01 8c construction, and in 
113. 29 a man informs his business correspondent lo^oy . . . 
Toiis rvpovs Tows ixeydXovs, " I received the large cheeses ", — a dis- 
criminating use of the article surely, especially since it de- 
velops that it was the small cheeses that he had ordered. 

Reference may be made in passing to the omission of the 
article in " titular " expressions. This phenomenon — observed 
at the beginning of various N. T. books — is common in the 
headings of papyrus documents. Matt. 1 : 1 reads Bi/?A.os 
yeviatia<s 'Iijaov ~X.pi<JTov vlov AavelS vioii 'A/8/ooa/t. Just such terse 
expression is what one meets with almost constantly at the 
head of papyrus contracts, etc. E. g. P. Oxy. 261 : — erow 8ev- 
ripov Ntp<»vos KAodSiou Kaiirapo<i . . . pyvos Neoi) 2,e/3a<TTOV or 
'0$vpvyx a > v voXu TJjfS ®i;/3at8os. 6/toAoy« ArjfiyjTpia Xai/ojj/xovos; kt\. 
Or compare the opening of the Ep. of James — 'Iaxw/Sos fleou koi 
Kvplov 'lr)(rov XpiaTov Bovkos Tais SiaBtKa <pv\ais . . . xaipeiv — with 
P. Oxy. 474, which begins — IIAatmos 'ItoAos o-T/o(onjyois) Kal 
/3affiA.(iKots) ypap.pMT€V(Ti vopMV riov vwoyeypap.p.ev<ov ^aipttv. It 

will be noticed that " Plautius the Italian ' was not content 
with omitting articles, but used abbreviations as well. 

With regard to the use of the article with proper names a 
23 
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good deal might be said, though perhaps the subject cannot be 
handled as definitely as we should like. Attempts to define 
the usage of the Classics have not been very successful, hence 
it is not to be expected that the writers of non-literary papyri 
will be found to have followed rigid laws in this matter. 
Deissmann has summarized the situation in the papyri, as he 
found it, under the following three heads (BPW. 1902, 1467 f.) : 

I. Nicht selten sind von der Ptolemaerzeit an die Falle, 
in denen Personennamen, die zunachst ohne Artikel genannt 
sind, bei einer zweiten Erwahnung in demselben Texte den 
Artikel haben. 

II. Sehr haufig ist (von der Ptolemaerzeit an) der Ge- 
brauch des Artikels bei Vater- oder Mutternamen im Genetiv, 
die einem Personennamen beigefiigt sind. 

III. Schon in der Ptolemaerzeit werden Personennamen 
gelegentlich ohne erkennbaren Grund mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen. 

In brief Deissmann finds in the papyri two uses of the 
article with proper names which he is able to classify, and in 
addition not a few cases which seem to him to defy explana- 
tion. 

His first class is the familiar "Anaphoric " use, in which the 
article is roughly equivalent to our "the aforesaid" or — less 
often — " the well-known ". In my own investigations I have 
been surprised to find how frequently this classical usage is to 
be met with in the papyri. To be sure it is not always the 
case that a man's name is first introduced without the article 
and that the article is used with each recurrence of the name, 
but neither is this the case in the Classics. It should not be 
expected that such a use would be universal — from the very 
nature of it. The following references will suffice, although 
many more illustrations can readily be found : — P. Oxy. 37. 
Col. 1, line 5 — Tlto-ovpis ; lineo, — tov IIeo-ovpio<s (also Col. 2, linet>); 
Col. 1, line 15 — 6 lieo-ovpis ; line 4 — 'Xapaivv; Col. 2, line 4 — rfp 
SapotvTos. 38, line 3 — 2«pos; line 9 — tov 2,vpov; line 12 — 
IIa<7tWos ; line 15 — tov IlacnWos. The same usage occurs with 
names of towns ; see e. g. P. Oxy. 475, line 15 — <Mrd 2ev«rTa (first 
occurrence) ; line 17 — iv ry 2«v«Vra; line 28 — «s ttjv 2ee«rra. 

The use of the article before the genitive of the father's or 
mother's name appended to the name of a person, is, as Prof. 
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Deissmann says, " very frequent ". This again is a phenome- 
non familiar to readers of the Greek N. T. Cf. e. g. the 
genealogical table in Luke 3 : 23 ff. — vlbs 'I<o<n?<£ tov 'HA« tov 
Mot0ot, kt\. Is it quite correct, though, to say — as Moulton 
says (following Deissmann) — "When a man's father's or 
mother's name is appended in the genitive, it normally has the 
article " ? * If I mistake not the article agrees with the preceding 
noun rather than with the one following, the construction 
being elliptical for tov vlov (or rijs for rip 6vyarp6s). In an 
example like jrapa IIoAc/«ovos tov Tpv<j>o>vo<s (P. Oxy. 721. 2) the 
article might belong to either noun, as far as form is con- 
cerned but when the former noun happens not to be in the 
genitive case — or is in the feminine instead of the masculine 
gender, — then the question is more easily decided. Note e. g. 
the following: — P. Oxy. 45. 4 — napa TcwroTa/ttoi'os rijs IlToAf- 
fialov ; 48.8 — vtto . . . 'AAoiv^s rijs Kta/iovos ; 241 — /wjt/oos UtToaipio'i 
t^s 'Apirayo-ios. I have not noticed any cases in the papyri or 
elsewhere that bear testimony conflicting with this. 

Another interesting thing may be observed about this par- 
ticular use of the article with proper names. It seems to have 
undergone a development as the centuries rolled by. Almost 
all the examples are embraced in the following types: — (1) 
®o<5vi« Aiovwiou, P. Oxy. 251. 7. A. D. 44; (2) irapa lloken<j>vo<s 
tov Tpv<t><i)VO<s, 72I. 2. A. D. I3—I4 ; (3) Aiovvaov 'Airok\o8a>pov Aiow- 
aiov, 51. 2. A. D. 173! (4) o-vvypa<jyqv ®<ivtos tov 'A/Mraijcrios tov 
HtTO-epwditiVios, 241. 4. A. D. 98; (5) irapa ~S,apairin>vo<s 'Hpe&Sou tow 
'E£ok«3vtos, 74 5. a. d. 1 16. That is to say, the father's name 
alone may be added, or both the father's and grandfather's 
names. In the former case the article may or may not be used 
between the two names. In the latter case there are three 
different usages : no article at all is used, or two are used, or 
one is used — between the names of the father and the grand- 
father. Before the First Century a. d. the addition of the 
grandfather's name as well as the father's had not to any ex- 
tent come into vogue. The father's name seems to have been 
regarded as sufficient identification, and the article was some- 
times used — sometimes omitted. Its omission occurs more 

1 In view of the rule laid down by the grammars of classical Greek, 
the above is indeed an extraordinary statement. Compare Gildersleeve, 
S. C. G., 580, and see my note following this article. — C. W. E. M. 
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often where the name of the person concerned and that of the 
father differ in form (case or gender endings) so that the re- 
lationship is readily understood without the aid of the article : 
e. g. this would be true of ©owns Aiowalov but not of TairoTd/uti- 
vos Tijs nToAe/Miiow (both quoted above). This explanation, or 
the fact already noted of the terse mode of expression com- 
mon in " headings ", will cover most cases of the omission of 
the article at this stage of the development. 1 

During the First Century the custom of adding the grand- 
father's name gradually gained ground, the fourth type given 
above being most generally used. The entire omission of the 
article, as in Type 3, is seldom seen except in headings or in 
passages characterized by terseness of expression. But after 
a. d. 100 a further and apparently final stage is reached, namely 
Type 5 — the omission of the first article, while the second is 
retained. I have a theory as to the explanation of this which 
may or may not be correct. Latin influence has left not a few 
marks on the Greek of this period ; may not this be one of 
them? The Roman custom of having two names instead of 
one was already coming into fashion among the Hellenists of 
Egypt. If a man did not have a surname what more natural 
way for him to get one than by using his father's name 
with his own — of course dropping the article between them? 
What I am assuming is that we can trace here certain stages 
in a gradual and more or less unconscious linguistic movement 
which resulted in father's names becoming surnames — to be 
further developed, in time, to family names as we have them 
to-day. This point perhaps has little practical importance, but 
it may be of philological interest to some. 2 

In the N. T. the use of the article with names of places, as 
well as names of persons, is supposed to involve difficulties. 
On this point the papyrus testimony seems to be clear and 
consistent. «s 'A\e£av8peiav, efc Me/i(f>iv, etc. are frequently met 
with, but as far as I have observed the article is not used 
unless it be anaphoric, as in the examples given above (iv ry 
SevtVra, etc.). This may be paralleled in the N. T. (See e. g. 
Acts 9: 3 and 10:24), an d I think that there are few if any 
examples in the N. T. of the article used with names of cities 

1 See note 2. 

4 In regard to the matter treated in this and the two preceding sec- 
tions, see my note following this article. — C. W. E. M. 
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which cannot be accounted for by this or some equally simple 
explanation. Again the airb rrji ©tj/JcuSos, airo rov ' ApaivottTov etc. 
of the papyri (names of large districts or sections of country) 
parallel the N. T. airo t^s TaAiAaias etc. — some such noun as yrj 
or \<opa or /uepts or vo/ios being understood. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the well-known fact that 
the papyri furnish plentiful illustrations of the 2aiiA.os 6 kcu 
IlavAos construction found in Acts 13 : 9. Two examples will 
suffice: — Aioy«vi;s 6 K<u 'Ep/uatos (P. Oxy. 45. 1), and Aiowo-ia r) 
kcu Tao/tidw (242. 13). 

The occurrence or omission of the article with names of 
months is a matter which gives room for reflection. I worked 
for a time on the theory that the names of certain months 
took the article regularly while others did not take it at all. 
But unfortunately the facts of the case refused to line up with 
my theory. You may find rtp M«x«p inp>i in a half dozen docu 
ments in succession, then just when you are ready to go forth 
and proclaim that whatever be the habits of other months 
M*x«V always takes the article — just then you stumble upon a 
M*x«'p without the usual escort, for no apparent reason. This 
is true of Egyptian and Roman month-names alike. Yet even 
here I think we may find an explanation — granting that we 
cannot deduce a rule. We are dealing here with dates, and it 
is true of dates perhaps more than of almost anything else 
which men write that there is a tendency to shorten the ex- 
pression when possible. At the heading of a letter we usually 
write "July 21st" (or "21st July" in Great Britain) — not 
"the 21st of July", and just so the Egyptian Hellenist — as far 
as I have observed — never used the article with the name of a 
month when he was simply dating a document, whether at the 
beginning or the end. But just as we in the body of a letter 
are more likely to write " the 21st of July ", so the papyrus 
writer — if he had occasion to refer to a date in the body of his 
document — seems to have felt it more natural to use the 
article. But with these people, as with us, much depended 
upon personal idiosyncrasies, whether the writer were in a 
hurry, etc. The point is that we are dealing here with a 
special case; there is a reason for such peculiarities as are 
observed, and we must be cautious about drawing conclusions 
from these phenomena as to the general situation with regard 
to the use or disuse of the article. 
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Prof. Deissmann cites four examples under his third head ; 
i. e. proper names having the article when there is no apparent 
excuse for its presence. It is interesting to note that at least 
two of these occur in intimate family letters, and are instances 
— as I think — of a usage that can be quite clearly defined. 
The references are P. Oxy. 117. 17 — a<nrd£ov ko.1 ttjv KvpiWav 
(a man's letter to his brother) and P. Grenf. 53. 26 — evpeOr) % 
AovKpa, kt\. (a woman writing to a father regarding the con- 
duct of his two daughters). As further parallels may be cited 
P. Oxy. 528. 18 — 6 Ko'Ao/Jos (letter of a man to his sister) and 
530. 9 — tov Hav<npio>vo<s (a man to his mother). This is a 
natural use of the article with the names of members of one's 
own family and intimate acquaintances as is shown by most 
modern languages. It may be classed in a general way with 
the anaphoric use — with names of persons already referred 
to or well known to the reader. 

This investigation has been limited in its scope and does not 
pretend to be in any way exhaustive. Perhaps the most im- 
portant point which the evidence accumulated tends to enforce 
is the need of caution in assuming hap-hazard irregularity in 
the use of the article by koivtj writers — even those who wrote 
without a thought of being " literary ". For myself I may 
confess that until recently I have looked with favor upon the 
theory that in very many cases in the N. T. the article was to 
be explained only on the ground of certain rather vague 
" rhythmic considerations " ; that is to say that a writer often 
would use the article or omit it according as he felt, instinc- 
tively, that his sentence would be better balanced thereby. I 
am still far from denying that such considerations may at 
times have been operative, but the evidence of these contem- 
porary papyri has taught me to be cautious in the application 
of this all too simple principle. I believe that comparatively 
few examples can be cited where the usage is not entirely 
explainable on other and more tangible grounds. 

Frank Eakin. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



